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"Industry at the End of the Republic"; XIII, "Capital"; XIV, 
"Commerce"; XV, "The Laborer"; and XVI, "The Exhaus- 
tion of the Soil". Industry at Rome failed to advance as might 
otherwise have been expected. What was the obstacle? Cheap 
labor, slave labor, general disrespect for industry among repu- 
table citizens; — the capital and labor that might have flowed 
into industrial development were turned aside. The economic 
system was becoming non-productive. Was there any cure? No 
cure, but a narcotic — Pattern et circenses — a formula fated to be 
familiar to the Emperors. The last chapter in the evolution of 
Roman agriculture shows the substitution of the imperial serf 
for the sturdy yeoman of Republican days. J. B. E. 



What 's on the Worker's Mind ? By Whiting Williams. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1920. Pp. vi, 329. 

The reasoning that leads men like Osborne to undergo the 
actual experience of the prisoner's life, and men like Wyckoff and 
Williams to detach themselves completely for a time from their 
social and intellectual groups in order to see and hear and know 
the worker in terms of his continuous everyday life, is sound 
reasoning. Theories, discussions, treatises touching our indus- 
trial problems are unvital to precisely the extent that they fail to 
take into account the natural desires and ambitions of the man- 
ual worker, and the congeniality or uncongeniality of his environ- 
ment in relation to those desires. 

Mr. Williams has had a good deal of experience as a practical 
student of social and industrial conditions. He has served as 
assistant to the president of Oberlin College, and as executive 
secretary of the Cleveland Welfare Federation. Leaving his 
immediate work as director of personnel in the Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Company, of Cleveland, he changed his clothes and his 
name, and, after several unsuccessful efforts to 'land a job', be- 
came a common laborer. He worked in steel mills, railroad 
yards, iron and coal mines, ship yards, and an oil refinery, living 
his part day and night, and keeping a daily (or, rather, nightly) 
journal on which the first ten chapters of the present book are 
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directly based. They are, although not too well written, surpris- 
ingly interesting chapters, frank, tolerant and revelatory. 

The remaining four chapters, in which the author sets down 
his findings and recommendations, emphasize the common hu- 
manity of humanity, and assure us that the thirty million man- 
ual workers of America are by no means 'different' from the 
rest of us in their normal hopes, fears and satisfactions. They 
are far from being determinedly hostile to the social system as 
such, but they are, properly enough, concerned about certain 
fundamental rights and opportunities. These include: the right 
to happiness (an indispensable condition to effectiveness), and 
therefore to the avoidance of the fatigue and bad-temper in- 
duced by unreasonably 'long turns', — more than eight hours, or 
ten hours at the most; the right to necessary knowledge, in- 
cluded in which is a fair acquaintance with the employer's pur- 
poses, ideals and character; and the right to growth, to the cer- 
tainty that good work means recognition and advancement 
(if the hunger for distinction is not satisfied in reputable 
ways — the preference of every normal man — it is likely to 
seek and find disreputable satisfactions), to the joy of 'getting 
somewhere', of measuring "the distance travelled rather than 
the point arrived at". 

"Better jobs and steadier jobs, less tiring jobs, jobs 
whose human service is better understood, jobs with a better 
chance to enjoy the satisfactions of their doing without these 
being lessened by a grasping foreman representing an un- 
known employer; this is what the worker wants more than he 
wants to sit in the chair of the manager or clip the coupons 
of the owner." — (p. 317). 

Mr. Williams concludes that — 

"there is no need to try a new system of society. I find my- 
self less a socialist than ever; the whole thing seems too 
vast and yet too delicate to put into the hands of a com- 
mittee. What we need to do — and at once — is to apply 
more insight to the working of the system already in ex- 
istence this long while. Any system will tie itself together 
only with the strength and certainty of the cord with which 
it can tie men's givings to their gettings, their wantings to 
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their havings, their presents to their futures. ... It is the 
great public of all of us that determines what is the strength 
of the cord that ties the 'to-be' to the 'is' and makes the 
right reward follow upon right performance." (pp. 324-5). 

G. H. C. 



The Americanization of Edward Bok : The Autobiography of a 
Dutch Boy Fifty Years After. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1920. Pp. xxiii, 461. 

Edward Bok has had an exceptional career. He has been 
the friend of poets, of preachers, and of presidents. Although 
himself not conspicuously great or good, he has appreciated 
rather sensitively the great and the good of his own generation. 
He has known men, has multiplied words, but, most of all, has 
been a doer of deeds. 

Consider a list of his interests and achievements: newspaper 
syndicates; wider publicity for popular preachers; "Literary 
Leaves"; popularising books; developing the art of advertising 
literary wares; making a magazine a world-force for 'hominess'; 
"Side Talks with Girls"; free scholarship premiums; promoting 
mother-and-baby information publicity; interesting women in 
public questions; exploiting the brains of great men and women 
for the benefit of the public; protecting the rights of foreign 
writers and musicians ; pushing Bible-study along ; stimulating 
taste for good architecture, house furnishing, pictures, gardens, 
and making it possible for poor folk to get them; successfully 
fighting disfiguring advertisements, patent medicines, tawdriness 
in decoration of Pullman cars, 'dirty spots' in cities, twaddle 
in women's clubs, and the cruel spoliation of birds ; exploiting 
the 'model city' idea; endowing fine music and disseminating 
good popular songs and instrumental pieces; "giving help in the 
second line of defence" at home during the Great War; doing a 
brave and tender 'bit' at the war-front; writing a remarkably 
fascinating and educative autobiography that, among other 
things, prescribes for American carelessness and conceit and 
preaches the salutary doctrine of 'quit in time'. 

But all this is by the way in comparison with Edward Bok's 
chief achievement — being himself a man of morale, and incit- 



